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EVALUATION OF ESEA TITLE I PROGRAMS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1969-70 



Summary of the Report 



I. OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of this research was to continue the evaluation of the 
special programs in the District of Columbia schools funded under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Public Law 89-10, 
as amended. 

As in the evaluations during the preceding three years, the primary 
objective was to obtain estimates of changes in student performance and 
behavior that could be related to each of the various Title I programs. 
Anstrers were sought to the following questions: 

... Do students perform better in school because of the 
expenditure of Title I funds? 

... What programs appear to be the most effective in terms 
of measurable pupil gains? 

... What programs and services obtain the most student gain 
per dollar of Title I funds? 

... Do Title I programs fit the needs of the students in the area? 

II. DESCRIPTION OF THE TARGET POPULATION 

The number of schools in the Title I target area was reduced in 1968-69 
from 84 public and. 11 private schools to 31 public and 5 private schools. 
This reduced the number of students from about 70,000 to 21,000. The 
number of students designated as potential dropouts, and therefore in need 
of s~acial attention from these programs and services, was also reduced 
from about 25,000 to just over 10,000. The concentration of effort in- 
creased the average per pupil expenditure from approximately $80 in the 
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This concentration continued 



1967-68 school year to about $240 in 1968-69. 
into the 1969-70 school year. 

The schools to participate in the program were chosen on the feeder 
school principle based upon four junior high schools. The elementary 
schools which fed into these four junior high schools were included in 
the target area, along with the two high schools which received most of 
the students from these four junior high schools. The five private schools 
chosen drew their students primarily from the target area. 



III. PROCEDURE 

Evaluations were based upon both statistical and non-stati stical 
evidence of change in the performance and attitudes of the students in the 
various Title I programs. The primary instruments used in the statistical 
evaluation contained classroom teacher appraisals of student performance 
and attitudes obtained in May 1969 (used as the pre-test) and again in May 
1970 (used as the post-test) for students in the target-area schools. From 
the responses on these forms, two sets of scores were computed for all 
students who were in the various Title I programs. The differences between 
these scores were assumed to be evidence of changes in the students in each 
program. These changes were compared with each other, and were also com- 
pared with similar changes occurring in boys and girls in various grade 
groups. The average absence rates for students in various programs and 
groups were also obtained and compared. 

Information about the educational problems of students identified as 
potential dropouts was obtained from the Identified Student Forms filled 
out by teachers and principals at the beginning of the school year, and from 
additional items contained in the Student Evaluation Form this year. In 
addition, the evaluations made by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams con- 
cerning the educational problems and treatment of the students in their 
caseload were also examined. 

For Project READ, the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was used to measure 
changes in vocabulary and comprehension. In addition, the students in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th grades were given the STEP Reading Test. 

Non- statistical information concerning the operation of each program 
was obtained through interviews with the program administrators, principals, 
and teachers, and through observations of the programs by the evaluation 
staff and by the staff of the Assistant Superintendent for Planning, Inno- 
vation, and Research of the D.C. Schools. 



IV. BASIS FOR EVALUATION 



The primary basis for evaluation of the programs was the changes in the 
students in the programs, as measured by the evaluative information obtained 
from classroom teachers. Secondary consideration was given to such things 
as cost per pupil relative to other programs, the level of absences c„. Lhe 
students in the programs, the extent to which the objectives of the programs 
appeared to be accomplished, and how well these accomplishments coincided 
with the overall objectives of Title I. 



V. PRIORITY RATINGS ASSIGNED 

Priority ratings were assigned to these programs and are shown in the 
table on the next page. Priority 1 programs are those which appeared to be 
the most effective in that they tended to improve the classroom performance 
and the school adjustment of the students in them. These programs also 
appeared to reduce absences and to deal with t;he part of the target-area 
population most likely to drop out of school. In these programs the cost 
per pupil compared favorably with other programs. The programs listed as 
Priority 1-A are considered to be slightly more effective than those in 
Priority 1-B . Priority 2 programs appeared to have merit but did not ful- 
fill all of the requirements for effective programs. Priority 3 programs 
usually had undesirable characteristics. 

VI. IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 

The following observations of continuing problems in the Title I area 
were derived from the analysis of the data obtained for the present report, 
and should be seriously considered in future program planning: 

... In the 1969-70 school year, 20% of the lst-grade boys and 15% of 
the lst-grade girls were repeating the 1st grade. 

... Above the 3rd grade, 36% of the boys and 20% of the girls were 
two years or more behind normal year-f or-year promotion. 

... Almost 9% of all Title I students were repeating the same grade 
for the second time. 

... Fifty percent of the boys at the junior and senior high school 
level were more than two years behind their grade level in 
reading ability, and 31% of the secondary school girls were 
more than two years behind their grade level in reading. 
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PRIORITIES ASSIGNED TO TITLE I PROGRAMS* * 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1969-70 



I 



Priority 1-A 

Pupil Personnel Services (including Youth Serving Youth) 
Speech Correction (Public and Non-Public) 

Urban Service Corps (including Widening Horizons) 
Classroom Assistance (Elementary) 



Priority 1-B 

Physical Fitness (Elementary) 

Reading Incentive Seminar (Secondary) 
Gonzaga Prep Experiment (Secondary) 
Experimental Staffing Patterns (Secondary) 
Introduction to Data Processing (Secondary) 
Urban Journalism (Secondary) 

Community School (MSD) 

Teacher Aide Program (MSD) 

Cardozo Data Processing (MSD) 



Priority 2 

Audio-Visual Services 

Strengthening Instructional Services (Elementary) 
Health and Psychological Services (Elementary) 
Cultural Enrichment (Elementary) 

Cultural Enrichment (Secondary) 

Cultural Enrichment (MSD) 

English in Every Classroom (MSD) 

Cultural Enrichment (Non-public schools) 



Priority 3 

Project READ (Elementary) 
Mathematics Clinic (Secondary) 



Projects with Separate Evaluations 

Follow-Through Project - Morgan School 

- Nichols Avenue School 

Elementary and Secondary Staff Development (MSD) 



*No significance to the order listed within priorities. 
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... Forty- three percent of the junior high school boys and 29% of the 
junior high school girls were more than one year behind their 
grade level in arithmetic. 

... The teachers in Title I schools tended to see their girl students 
in a much more favorable light than their boy students. 

... Over 2600 students had behavioral problems, the greatest percentage 
of these being reported in the 7th grade. 

... Over 1000 (6%) Title I students have severe physical or health 
problems. 

... Teachers stated that about 8% (1462) of their students had educa- 
tional problems because of being withdrawn. 

... Classroom teachers stated that 37% of their students had speech 

patterns which interfered with their ability to communicate with 
adults, and that 15% had speech and language problems which 
affected their educational development. 

... Only 20% of the students had parents who were very supportive of 
the students* efforts in school. 

... Half of the boys in the 10th grade in 1969-70 were absent more 
than 3? days, and 10% of them were absent more than 95 days. 

Half of the lOth-grade girls were absent more than 18 days, and 
10% were absent more than 79 days. 

... In the elementary schools, grades 1 through 6, half of the students 
were absent more than 9 days, both boys and girls. 

... In the junior high schools, half of the boys were absent more than 
22 days, and half of the girls were absent more than 16 days. 

... In the high schools, half of the boys were absent more than 25 days, 
and half of the girls were absent more than 19 days. 

... Sixty percent of Title I area students were "identified" as potential 
dropouts by their principal, as compared with 49.6 % for the pre- 
vious year. 

... The problems of the students identified as potential dropouts, listed 
in the order of frequency, are as follows: (l) Crucial economic 

need, (2) Reading retardation, (3) Emotional /behavioral problems, 
(4) Arithmetic retardation, (5) Absenteeism, (6) Failure in class 
subjects, (7) Health problems, (8) Speech/hearing problems, and 
(9) School transfers. 
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... The Pupil Personnel Services Teams found that 52% of the students 

in their caseload had both parents in the home, 39% had only one, 
and the other 9% lived in an extended, substitute family, or some 
other type of home. 

... The Teams found that 19% of the students in their caseload had no 
personal books. 

... The Teams found that 15% of their caseload had no adequate place to 
study , 

... The Teams found that the families of 22% of their caseload wanted 
the student to graduate from college, 10% wanted him to get some 
college education, and 14% wanted the student to get a technical 
education beyond high school, indicating that 46% of the parents 
wanted their children to have more than a high school education. 

...The Pupil Personnel Teams felt that they had been very effective 
with 29% of their caseload, fairly effective with 53%, not very 
effective with 15%, and not effective at all with 3% of them. 

...Thirty-eight percent of the elementary school teachers who responded 
to an anonymous questionnaire said that they had had contact with 
the parents of less than half of their students. 

... Teachers who responded to the anonymous questionnaire said that 
only 13% of the parents of their students had attended special 
school events when invited. 

... Teachers felt that parent participation in school activities and 

planning would increase" the interest of parents in the education 
of their children and improve the educational climate, and that 
an effort should be made to provide educational and social, oppor- 
tunities for the parents at the school, such as adult education 
courses and workshops. 



VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Gathering information on individual students from classroom teachers 
should be continued on a longitudinal Msis in order to determine the effects 
of Title I programs on the classroom performance and school adjustment as 
well' ag on other aspects of the educational problems of students in the 
Title I area. 
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2. Greater efforts should be made to assist boys in overcoming their 
reading and other academic difficulties, particularly in the elementary 
grades. There are twice as many boys as girls who are retarded in reading 
in elementary schools. 

3. Secondary school programs should make a more concerted effort to 
assist identified students, particularly those who are two years or more 
behind their grade level in reading and arithmetic, as well as those who 
have other educational problems. Most of the present programs, while highly 
desirable fox’ many Title I students, appear to draw their participants 
primarily from those above average in classroom performance and school 
adjustment. 

4. Efforts should be made to reduce the number of students who repeat 
the same grade a second year. In the target-area schools during the 1969-70 
school year, almost 20% of the boys and 15% of the girls repeated the 1st 
grade; also, in the grades above the 3rd, 34% of the boys and 18% of the 
girls were two years or more behind normal grade level. (In accordance 
with the policy of the D.C. schools, children normally enter the 1st grade 
in the calendar year in which they become six years of age.) Most of the 
research concerning grade retention shows that those students who are kept 
back do not make up their deficiencies by the extra year but actually drop 
farther behind, and in addition often develop a habit of failure.* 

5. A permanent city-wide identification number should be assigned to 

all students in the D.C. School System. This is needed to efficiently process 
Title I information, and would considerably decrease the clerical load of 
gathering, processing, and evaluating information. At present, the movement 
of students in and out of the Title I area substantially increases the diffi- 
culty in assembling this information, particularly as all Title I elementary 
students do not go to Title I junior high schools, nor do the Title I high 
schools restrict their enrollment to students from only Title I junior high 
schools . 

6. In addition to the present system of overall assessment of the effects 
of Title I programs through the measurement of changes in student classroom 
performance and school adjustment based upon classroom teacher evaluations, 

it is recommended that certain of the Title I programs, particularly those 
where the interaction of the school and community are involved, be evaluated 
in depth. While the ultimate goal of all Title I programs is to overcome the 
educational handicaps of Title I students, intermediate goals are necessary 
to measure progress. 



*Jarvis, O.T., & Wootton, L.R. The Transitional Elementary School and 
its Curriculum . Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1966. 

Dobbs, V., & Neville, D. "The Effect of Nonpromotion on the Achievement 
of Groups Matched from Retained First Graders and Promoted Second Graders," 

J. of Educational Research . Vol. 60, No. 10, July-August 1967. 
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PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 



The purpose of the research was to continue the evaluation of 
special programs in the District of Columbia schools funded under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

Public Law 89-10. 

The primary objective of the evaluation was to obtain estimates 
of changes in student performance and behavior that could be related 
to each of the various programs. Answers were sought to the follow- 
ing questions: 

... Do students perform better in school because of the 
expenditure of Title I funds? 

... What programs appear to be the most effective in terms 
of measurable pupil gains? 

... What programs and services obtain the most student gain 
per dollar of Title I funds? 

... Do Title I programs prevent dropout? 
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Chapter 1 

BACKGROUND AID INTRODUCTION] 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1955 is a program 
”to provide financial assistance to local educational agencies serving areas 
with concentrations of children from low-income families in order to expand and 
improve their educational programs by various means .. .which contribute particu- 
larly to meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children.”* These funds make possible many services over and above those the 
schools normally supply -- services which attempt to develop programs that 
will rectify the effects of poverty in a special effort to provide compensatory 
education to inner-city children. 

This report is an evaluation of the Title I programs in the schools of the 
District of Columbia during the regular school year of 1969-70. It continues 
and builds upon previous evaluative techniques as described in previous reports 
of this series.”** 1969-70 was the fourth year the District of Columbia schools 
received Title I funds. 

It is very difficult to measure the short-term effects of Title I programs 
by traditional methods of measurement, many of which have been found to be 
invalid for testing children from disadvantaged cultural backgrounds. Although 
Title I funding has been used in D.C. schools since 1956, the majority of the 
programs conducted were of short duration so that no evaluation could be made 
to cover a sufficient length of time for positive results to have been accom- 
plished. Another complication arises from the fact that inner-city families 
are usually highly mobile, making it difficult to keep children in one program 
long enough for change to take place. Turnover rates above 50 % are not uncommon. 
Also, there were many programs being conducted in the D.C. schools in addition 
to those funded by Title I, making it impossible to account for all the influ- 
ences affecting any one child or groups of children in the target area. 



''Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (PL 89-10). 

**”Eva luation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1965 
and 1957” - December 1967 

“Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, Summer 
1957 ” - March 1968 

“Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1967-68” 

- May 1969 

“Evaluation of ESEA Title I Programs for the District of Columbia, 1968-69” 

- December 1969 




Because of these cons iderat ions , a statistical model was developed whereby 
the probable performance of a student in any given program can be predicted -- 
if the student performs better than predicted, then the program is apparently 
accomplishing favorable results. 

The information collected and evaluated for school year 1969-70 shows certain 
trends which have enabled recommendations to be made with regard to individual 
programs (particularly when considered in connection with the recommendations of 
previous reports). These recojnmendations, considered together with various 
administrative factors, have been used by the administrative personnel of the 
D.C. schools in reaching decisions with regard to continuing, strengthening, 
revising, or discontinuing, individual Title I programs. 

The evaluations of 1965-67 and 1957-63 showed that, while certain programs 
did produce some measurable progress, generally Title I funds did not result 
in reducing the cultural and educational gap, so it was decided in 1958-69 to 
concentrate expenditure of these funds on just 24 elementary schools, 4 junior 
high schools, 2 high schools, and 5 non-public schools. Selection of these 
schools was made using a feeder-school concept and considering the changes in 
school boundaries. Enrollment in these schools was approximately 19,800, thus 
reducing the number of students affected by Title I funds from 70,000 in 
1967-58 and 55,400 in 1966-67. During the 1959-70 school year, the same 
schools continued to receive Title I funds as in 1963-69. 



I . Di.TA BANK 



In carrying out the previous evaluations, a substantial amount of information 
has been accumulated about students in the District of Columbia, particularly 
those in Title I schools and Title I programs. As described in considerably more 
detail in previous Title I evaluation reports, information has been gathered 
using the following instruments and tests: 



Student Evaluation Form - May 1966 and Summer 1965 

53 ” 33 - May 1967 and Summer 1967 

;3 ” 53 - hay 1968 

" 33 33 - may 1959 

Student Evaluation and Identification Form - May 1970 
Instrument for Identifying Potential School Dropouts - 
Pupil Personnel Services Evaluation Form - 1965-65 



?7 


77 


27 


77 


77 


- 1966-57 




77 


17 


V 


77 


- 1967-68 




77 


77 


77 


77 


- 1953-69 


77 


77 


77 


7 7 


77 


- 1969-70 



October 1963 



Model School Division Program Participation List - March 1967 
Principal's Questionnaire - 1965-67 

53 ” - 1969-70 (about Title I programs) 

Teacher Questionnaire - 1966-67 



(List continued on next page) 



Teacher Aide Questionnaire - 1966-67 and 1969-70: 
for Principals 
for Teachers 
for Teacher Aides 
Student Questionnaire - 1965-67 

33 - 1959-70 (junior high schools only) 

Themes - 1965-57 

Baseline Testing Information - 1965-57: 

Project Talent Test 
Technical and Scholastic Test 
Language Facility Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEF) 

Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) 

^Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) - inarch 1970 
*Gates-i'iacGinitie Reading Test - October 1968 

* 75 ;; 13 55 - Way 1969 

* 33 33 33 :j - iiay 1970 

*These tests were in addition to the citywide testing program and 
were given specifically for the evaluation of Title I programs# 



For the 1959-70 evaluation, the previous Student Evaluation Form and Instru- 
ment for Identifying Potential School Dropouts were combined into a form which 
could be optically scanned, thereby reducing much of the data-process ing operatic 



A master directory has been developed containing the identification number, 
name, sex, date of birth, school, grade, and identification status for all 
students who have been in Title I schools and programs. This directory contains 
approximately 125,000 records, and will be used in future data processing to 
ascertain whether or not information for any particular student is in the data 
bank. This file contains records for some students v;ho are not in Title I 
schools but who have been in Title I programs; during previous years summer 
programs sometimes enrolled students from non-? i tie I schools when space was 
available, and other non- Title I children have been involved in Title I base- 
line testing programs. This is a tremendous body of valuable background data 
that can be used for future research on the growth and development of these 
children. 

In addition to the master directory, there are a series of analysis files 
containing information for the current year and the preceding year as a pre-test: 
the 1967-63 file contains 51,753 records; the 1953-59 file contains 20,051 
records; and the 1969-70 file contains approximately 13,000 records. Other in- 
formation is available on the data-gather ing instruments or punched on cards for 
use as needed but has not been* put on tope. 



II 



• RESULTS 0? PREVIOUS EVALUATIONS 

As a result of evaluations conducted in previous years, recommendations were 
made as to the relative priority of the programs funded wholly or in part by 
Title I. This was done after considering both the statistical and non-statist ica 
aspects of each program. The principal statistical evidence of the effect of 
Title I programs was based upon the change in teachers * evaluations of the per- 
formance or attitude of the students in their classes who had participated in 
these programs. Since the teachers who made the evaluations were usually not 
the ones who conducted the programs, the evaluations should be relatively free 
from this kind of bias. This method of evaluation has proved to be effective. 

Abstracts or summaries of the previous reports in this series are included 
at the end of this report as attachments. 

1965-57 Regular School Year Title I Programs 

In general 2 it was found that the evaluations by teachers showed, overall 
the students had changed in a negative direction between Kay 1966 and i ; iay 1967. 
However, there were a number of Title I programs in which the students had re- 
versed the trend, or changed in the positive direction, according to teacher 
evaluations. Other programs had reduced the negative effects of the general 
trend. 



The types of programs which appeared to be the most promising from this 
evaluation were : ore-kindergarten, enriched primary and secondary summer school, 

Pupil Personnel Services Teams, reading incentive seminars, summer social ad- 
justment, specialised summer camping, and the special high schools - one for 
pregnant girls and the other for giving dropouts a chance to complete high school 
after regular school hours. 

These results are reported in greater detail in the first report of this 

series . 

Summer 1957 Title I Programs 



The programs conducted during the summer of 1967 are described in detail 
in the report entitled '’Evaluation. of ES2A Title I Programs for the District of 
Columbia, Summer 1957. 77 Because of the fact that it was desired to use the 
teacher evaluations for June 1967 as the pre-test and the evaluations of June 
1963 as the post- test, it was not possible to include in that report anything 
more than the non-statist ical evaluation of these programs. The non-stat is t ical 
aspects included discussion of the summer programs with administrative personnel, 
site visits to the program activities, and information about the programs and 
their operation from administrators, teachers, and students, obtained from inter- 
views, questionnaires, and other sources. 

Recommendations with regard to effectiveness of the summer Title I 
programs were included as part of the following report. 



1957-63 Regular School Year and Sumner 1937 Title I Programs 



Ty use of the statistical model, it was possible to detect small changes 
in evaluated student performance associated with individual Title I programs of 
less than ayear ? s duration, such as gains in classroom performance, school ad- 
justment, and improvements in absenteeism cf the students in the programs. The 
following types of programs were again found to be assoc iated with positive 
change: pre-kindergarten, enriched primary and secondary summer school, Pupil 

Personnel Services Teams, reading incentive seminars, special summer classes for 
social adjustment or orientation, summer camping, and special high schools which 
directly rehabilitate potential dropouts (such as STAY and Webster Girls 1 School). 
There was little correlation between program effectiveness and cost per pupil. 

1968-69 Regular School Year Title I Programs 

Title I funds during the 1958-59 school year were concentrated in fewer 
schools and on fewer students (31 public schools and 5 private schools, with 
21,000 students, just over 10,000 of whom Were identified). 

The types of programs found to be associated with the greatest positive 
change in the classroom performance and school adjustment of the students were: 
pre-kindergarten, reading incentive programs, special high schools (Webster 
Girls® School for pregnant girls, and STAY where dropouts could complete their 
high school education after school hours), and special programs where students 
who were themselves having difficulty in school were called upon to help younger 
students who needed help (Youth Serving Youth). 

Certain programs were found to be associated with decreases in student 
absences as compared with other students of the same grade and sex. 

It was found that in Title I schools 20% of the boys and 14% of the girl 
repeated the 1st grade. After the 3rd grade, 75% of the boys and 59% of the 
girls in Title I schools were one year or more behind their normal grade for age* 
It was also found that after the 3rd grade 35% of the boys and 20% of the girls 
were two years or more behind their normal grade for age. 

The evaluation of Project READ showed that students in the 3rd grade 
gained more than the equivalent of one year’s growth in both vocabulary and 
comprehension as measured by the difference between the pre-test and post- test 
scores on the Gates-iiacGinitie Reading Test. Students in other grades averaged 
approximately the equivalent of two-thirds of a year’s growth (when change in 
grade equivalent score was prorated over one year). 
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Chapter 2 



PROCEDURE 



I. EVALUATION SYSTEM 



To separate out the effects of any one Title I program on an individual 
student or any group of students is a very difficult task indeed, as there are 
so many other in-school as well as out-of -school influences affecting each 
student. Some of these influences are known and others are unknown. Statis- 
tical control,, by the use of control groups, is usually impractical in 'h 
situations, as it is not possible to anticipate the particular students who 
would be in any program, nor is it usually possible to obtain groups of students 
with characteristics similar to those of the ones who are participating at any 
one time. It was therefore necessary to develop a statistical model, in which 
the effects of a program on the student 9 s performance in the classroom and his 
adjustments to the school situation could be measured. 

The evaluation system for the present analysis continues the procedure 
used in the preceding analyses of Title I programs, in that it compares the 
performance of students in various programs with that of students in other 
programs and with students in various grade groups, by sex. This comparison 
is limited to students in the Title I target-area schools because these are 
the ones for whom the data are available from the teachers 9 Student Evaluation 
Forms, which are the primary basis for this comparison. This year, essentially, 
it measures the change in teacher evaluations between May 1969 and May 1970 
with the additional feature during the current school year of having obtained 
from the teacher and the principal various measures of academic and socio- 
logical factors related to the educational development of each student. The 
description of the rationale used in the three preceding evaluations will be 
found ir\ Chapter 2 of each of these reports.* 

The evaluation system developed depends upon the ability to retain data 
in a data bank in such a manner tha t they are available for the analysis of 
programs and other aspects of school performance of individual students and 
groups of students whenever desired. This required the development of a 
system of student identification numbers for students in the various Title I 
schools and programs as well as in the baseline samples obtained. This data 
bank now covers approximately 125,000 students and extends over the last five 
years • 
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The basic ingredients of this evaluation system are the systematic evalu- 
ations of students by their classroom teachers on an annual basis, combined 
with various measures of student performance as provided by routine testing 
supplemented by special tests in the Title I areas. Teachers have rated their 
students on many aspects of their achievement, behavior, and attitudes which 
influence school performance and motivation, as well as on such factors as 
their speech pattern, the amount of family support received in their school 
work , their participation in classroom activities, absences during the current 
school year, etc. The evaluation, system also depends on information about 
membership of students in the various Title I schools and programs which is 
obtained partly from lists of students supplied by the directors of the pro- 
grams concerned and partly from the teachers 7 responses to the questions on 
the Student Evaluation Forms. Another dimension added this year was the in- 
clusion of information previously obtained by means of the ’Instrument for 
Identifying Potential School Dropouts, 7 ’ which is more fully described later 
in this report,, This permits a better description of the various educational 
problems related to the development of each student, and also permits an in- 
ventory of these problems by grade and school when this is desired. In the 
interpretation of the statistical data obtained from the data bank, the 
non-statist ical information collected is considered as vrell* 



II. LION-STATISTICAL I VTF0R1 Lr\TI 0); * 

An extensive amount of non-stat istical descriptive information, such as 
evaluations by the project directors and teachers, and observations while 
visiting the programs in operation, was collected during this current year, 
by both the evaluation staff and the staff of the D.C. Schools Assistant 
Superintendent for Planning, Research, and Innovation. Visits were made to 
survey Title I activities in a number of schools and to talk with principals 
and program directors on an individual basis about the objectives and results 
of their programs. Members of the evaluation staff also attended Title I 
advisory meetings to discuss research plans, procedures, and findings, and 
to report on various aspects of the evaluation. 



Ill . STATISTICAL INFOLUhATION 

A. Title I Student Identification and Evaluation Form (SIEF70) 

This form was by far the most important of the data-gather ing instru- 
ments in the evaluation of Title I programs since it was filled out by the 
largest number of persons in. the D.C. school system for Title I schools and 
because it continues the collection of information similar to that obtcl.-ad 
in five previous data -gathering periods. Also included on this form this 
year is information previously contained on the ^Instrument for Identifying 
Potential School Droupouts :: (called the Yellow and Green Forms). 
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This new form was designed to be optically scanned, thereby reducing 
much of the data-procecsing operation. In the case of elementary school 
students, the forms were filled out by the classroom teacher, and for secondary 
school students by the teacher deemed best able to supply overall information 
about the student (not necessarily the homeroom teacher) . A copy of the new 
form as well as the Student Evaluation Form used in 1969 will be found in the 
Appendix to this report. 

It will be seen that the SIEF70 consists of student information (name, 
date of birth, sex, etc.), questions concerning various aspects of his per- 
formance in school, evaluations of his characteristics, and questions con- 
cerning his educational development# A detailed analysis of the information 
from this questionnaire and a comparison with information from the previous 
Student Evaluation Forms will be found in a later chapter of this report. 

L . Pupil Per son nel Services Teams Evaluation Form (PPF) 

The form used for the 1969-70 school year was identical with the one 
used in 1968-69, and has been used each year in much the same form for the 
evaluation of Title I students. It is filled out by the Pupil Personnel 
Service Team members to assist in the evaluation of various aspects of 
identified students, and to determine what types of problems they have and 
what types of solutions have been found for these problems. Many of the 
items on the PPF were the same as on the SEF, in order to gather, equivalent 
information on the came students from both the teachers 9 and Pupil Personnel 
Services Team workers 9 point of view. It was hoped that the two evaluation 
forms together might assist in knowing better those students who were having 
difficulties, and enable the development of a better picture of the kinds of 
students who were being assisted by the Pupil Personnel Services Teams# 

The analysis of this form as it applied to the students in the Pupil 
Personnel Teams 9 caseload will be found in a later chapter of tills report. 



C • Gates-IlacGini tie heading Test 



This standardized test battery was used again in 1969-70 in the 
evaluation of students in the Project READ program. The pre-test scores 
used were obtained by the teacher from the post-test results of the previous 
ye ? r 9 s testing. The post-test Gates-i-IacGinltie scores were obtained by 
additional testing using the appropriate versions of the test in those 
schools were Project F.EAD was conducted. The details of the use of this 
test in the analysis of Project READ will be found in a later chapter of 
this report# 
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D . Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 

The STEP Test uas given in the non-Model School Division Title I schools 
by the staff of the Assistant Superintendent for Planning, Research, and Inno- 
vation, in order to continue to use this test for those students who were in 
Title I schools during 1969-70. These test scores were used in evaluating the 
overall performance of Title I schools (outside the Model School Division), 
and are reported in more detail in comparison with other test batteries in a 
later chapter of this report. 

IV. BASIS FOR THE ANALYSIS 

The basis for the statistical analysis of Title I programs is the data 
contained in the Master Analysis File as in preceding years. Briefly, this 
computer tape contains the information obtained from teacher evaluations of 
students (Student Evaluation Forms) in May 1969 as a pre-test, a separate 
set of teacher evaluations obtained in May 1970 as a post-test, and information 
concerning specific Title I programs in which each student had participated 
during the school year* In addition, the 1970 Master Analysis Tape contains 
information from the Pupil Personnel Team Forms on students who were in their 
caseload. 

A detailed description of the statistical findings of the evaluation will 
be found later in this report in the chapter on the Student Evaluation Form 
and in the chapter on the Pupil Personnel Teams Forms. 



O 
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Chapter 3 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 



This chapter contains brief general descriptions of the various Title I 
programs conducted in the District of Columbia schools during the regular 
school year of 1969-70 and financed under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as amended# In some cases, particularly the secondary 
school descriptions, results of staff observations, interviews, and question- 
naires have been included in some detail. 

The figures shown in the table for the funding level are the Title I 
budget allotments. These were used since final figures for actual expended 
amounts were not available at the time this report was written; however, 
indications were that the amounts spent would conform closely to the budgeted 
allotments in most cases. 

Many programs could not function without additional support from the 
operating funds of the D#C. Schools and in some cases without financial 
assistance from other sources such as private foundations and institutions. 
Other programs depend greatly upon voluntary participation of private indi- 
viduals with or without partial reimbursement for their expenses. To 
attempt to separate or account for these contributions would be extremely 
difficult if not impossible; however, these contributions to the success 
of the programs should be acknowledged. 

Figures are shown in the table for the estimated number of children 
served and the number of schools participating in the programs. These 
will differ from the number of students who actually participated as shown 
in other sections of this report since they were obtained from different 
sources, and in some cases reflect the number of students in certain programs 
where complete data are available rather than the actual enrollment. 

Evaluations of the Title I programs will be found in subsequent chapters 
of this report. 
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TITLE I PROGRAMS 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1969-70 


Number of 
Schools 

f Participating 


K 

r , ' * 

i WIDE \ \ 


-'Funding 

Level 


Estimated 
Number of 
Chi ldren 
Served 


1 . 


Pupil Personnel 


$1,250,437 


12,000 






Youth Serving Youth - Tutees 




272 


13 




- Tutors 




176 


6 


2. 


Audio-Visual Services 


43,543 


19,000 


34 


3. 


Urban Service Corps 


155,000 


'12,000 


34 




Widening Horizons 




162 


3 


4 . 


Speech (llon-Public jc public) 


170,277 


6,120 


34 



ELEMENTARY 








1 . 


Classroom Assistance 


$568,495 


8,000 


16 


2. 


Project READ 


178,760 


.5,433 


16 


3. 


Strengthening : Instructional 
Services 


33,063 


8,000 


16 


4. 


Physical Fitness r. • 


125,324 


261 


8 


5. 


Health & Psychological 
; Services 


74,942 


.3,000 


16 


6 . 


Cultural Enrichment 


. 10,175 


•. 3,000 


16 


7. 


Follow-Through Project 
Morgan School 


21,266 


315 




8. 


Follow-Through Project 
Nichols Ave. School 


50,000 


175 





SECONDARY 

1. Reading Incentive Seminar 

2. Mathematics Clinic 

3. Cultural Enrichment 

A. Gonzaga Prep Experiment 

5. Experimental Staffing Patterns 

6. Introduction to Data Processing 

7. Urban Journalism Project 



*Budget allotment, rather than ac 
until final audit is completed. 



33,661 


519 


3 


8,042 


141 


3 


12,873 


3,100 


3 


16,500 


30 


5 


225,196 


3,100 


3 


12,623 


23 


1 


18,508 


72 


2 



1 expenditures, vrhich are not available 
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TITLE I PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOL 



1969-70 



Estimated 



MODEL SCHOOL. DIVISION 


* Funding 
Level 


Eumber of 
Children 
Served 


Number of 
Schools 
Participating 


1 . 


Community School 


$ 62,320 


1,322 


2 


2. 


Cultural .Sr. r i c lime n t 


44,532 


7,774 


10 


3. 


Teacher Aide Program 


537,202 


7,774 


10 


4. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Staff Development 


262,981 


7,774 


10 


5. 


English in Every Classroom 


19,533 


4,784 


3 


6 . 


Cardozo Data Processing 


21,133 


59 


1 



ZLZt 


•lEl'iTARY (liOIl-PU . LIC) 








1 . 


Ma thema tics Program* 


$153,517 


1,563 


5 


2. 


Cut tura 1 Enr i chment 


14,067 


1,563 


5 



* The parochial Mathematics Program was not evaluated since it was not 
fully operational because of inability to obtain necessary personnel. 
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LIST OF TITLE I PROGRAMS - 1969-70 
Showing Page Numbers Where Described 

Page 



Pupil Personnel Services 3-5 

Youth Serving Youth - Tutees and Tutors 
Audio-Visual Services 3-9 

Urban Service Corps 3-11 

Widening Horizons 

Speech Correction (Public and Non-Public) 3-15 

Classroom Assistance (Elementary) 3-17 

Project READ (Elementary) 3-19 

Strengthening Instructional Services (Elementary) 3-21 

Physical Fitness (Elementary) 3-23 

Health and Psychological Services (Elementary) 3-25 

Cultural Enrichment (Elementary) 3-27 

Follow-Through Program - Morgan School ) 3 29 

- Nichols Avenue School ) 

Reading Incentive Seminar (Secondary) 3-31 

Mathematics Clinic (Secondary) 3-33 

Cultural Enrichment (Secondary 3-35 

Gonzaga Prep Experiment (Secondary) 3-38 

Experimental Staffing Patterns (Secondary) 3-41 

Introduction to Data Processing (Secondary) 3-43 

Urban Journalism Project (Secondary) 3-44 

Community School (MSD) 3-46 

Cultural Enrichment (MSD) 3-27 

Teacher Aide Program (MSD) 3-17 

Elementary and Secondary Staff Development (MSD) 3-48 

English in Every Classroom (MSD) 3-50 

Cardozo Data Processing (MSD) 3-52 
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PUPIL P2RSCIII3EL G2PVIC23 



DESCRIPT I Oil AID OBJECTIVES 

This was a program specifically aimed at the source of the difficulties of the 
most seriously educationally handicapped children in the target area and the ones 
identified by their principals, teachers, and school counselors as the most 
likely to drop out of school. The criteria for identification of these children 
included economic, social, physical, and emotional, as well as educational needs. 
The Pupil Personnel Services Worker-Aide Teams and Clinical Consultants, under 
the supervision of the Department of Pupil Personnel Services, provided special 
assistance to these children identified as potential dropouts. 

Pupil Personnel Worker-Aide Teams were assigned to each target area school. 

The size of the team was determined by the number of students identified. The 
thrust of the efforts of the Teams has been to minimize or remove the causes 
for potential dropout from school. The teacher does all she can within the 
classroom, but the Pupil Personnel workers and aides, assisted by the specialised 
skills of the consultants, worked outside the classroom setting to give expert 
attention to the problems of each individual child. 

Each school was served by a Team which included one or more Pupil Personnel 
workers, one of whom was designated as Team leader and one or more Pupil Person- 
nel aides (one worker or aide to approximately 100 children to be served). 

One Child Development Specialist (either psychologist or social worker) was 
assigned to serve each school. The Specialists served one to five schools 
depending upon the number of children and upon the complexity and severity of 
the problems within the child population and the school community. 

Some of the varied activities carried on by the Pupil Personnel Team were 
as follows: 

1. In order to assist in getting students to school, home visits were 
made to explain the need for regular attendance to parents or guardians. 
Individual counseling was given to students and help provided for the necessities 
to facilitate regular attendance, such as shoes, clothing, and referral to 
supporting agencies. 

2. In order to improve social interpersonal relationships among 
students, parents, and school personnel. Pupil Personnel Teams explored problems 
and provided opportunities for solutions and self-evaluation. Team leaders at 
schools on the secondary level organized club meetings and field trips, geared 
to the students 1 interests, for students who were having difficulty in adjusting 
to school. 
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Pupil Personnel 



3, To assist students having difficulty in specific subject areas such 
as reading and mathematics, arrangements were made for remedial aid and home- 
work centers were organized. 

4. Students with severe emotional and behavioral problems were referred 
to the Child Development staff of the Pupil Personnel Services. These trained 
specialists, psychologists and psychiatric social workers, had the expertise of 
their respective disciplines to attack the more severe problems of students. 

Cne successful and innovative project sponsored by the Pupil Personnel 
Services has been a program called "Youth Serving Youth' 3 which began in the 
summer of 1958. Each semester about 200 educationally disadvantaged secondary 
school students provided tutoring for an equal number of Title I elementary 
school students who were experiencing serious educational difficulties, The 
success of this program has been notable, as evidenced by the nationwide 
publicity it received as the subject of a Hunt ley -Brink ley report on MBC-TV. 

The concept of cross-age tutoring is becoming increasingly acceptable as a 
way of meeting the needs of two groups of students: 

a. The teenage tutor who needs to have financial aid, job experience, 
new learning methods (one of which is ^teaching 73 ) and a way of upgrading his 
self-image as a productive, helpful person who can relate to adults, to his 
peers and to younger children in a positive way. 

b. The tutees who are helped by having the individualized and personal 
attention of an older child who can help him learn and to see himself as a 
:i succeeder”. 

members of the evaluation staff of The George Washington University had 
numerous conferences with Pupil Personnel Teams in the various schools. Also 
each principal was aslced to comment on the effectiveness of the Pupil Personnel 
Teams in his school. 



A summary of comments and suggestions from these conferences follows: 



Principals - Positive Comments: 

1. Contacts and follow-through kept pupils in attendance everyday. 

2. Supportive services allowed for closer contact between home and 

school. 



3. The team has constantly worked with students who have attendance 
problems. They have provided clothing and trips to clinics and such agencies 
in order to improve attendance. 
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4. There was a positive feeling of the team toward students and parents 
and excellent rapport of the team v;ith coworkers. 

5. The team was well organized and was effective in school -community 
relationships . 

5. The services rendered have greatly benefitted the identified students, 

7. This program has been very effective in eliminating some of the 
environmental problems that students have. The team has the time and know-how 
to help families with these problems. 

8. Excellent coordination between home and school; meets pupils 9 
individual, social * economic, and emotional needs. 

Pr inc ioals - Suggestions for Improvement: 

1. liore efficient personnel workers are needed. More cooperation with 
school programs are also needed. 

2. There should be a clear delineation between the team leader and the 
rest of the team. The team is just beginning to focus on school problems and 
work with pupils who can be changed, rather than with adults who have fixed 
behavioral patterns and may not see a need to change. 

3. Services rendered are excellent, but severity of problems make it 
impossible for the workers to adequately serve all of their cases. 

4. Pupil Personnel Team should be under direct supervision of the school 
principal. As system now operates, there is no immediate accoun'cabil ity. 

5. There did not seem to be an understanding of all the facets of the 
Pupil Personnel Team's position in the school. There seemed to be a lack of 
understanding of the :) line of authority 13 . 

Te am Members - Observations 

1. Efficiency of their services was reduced because of inadequate 
office space in the building (space provided not properly heated in winter, etc.) 
and the lack of adequate telephone facilities. 

2. Behavioral problems of a small minority of students (particularly 

on secondary level) required attention out of proportion to the total population 
of the school* Team leaders felt the existing system of handling the severe 
behavioral problems in the schools was not adequate and was adversely affecting 
the majority of students who wished to take advantage of education the schools 
offered. 
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3. Caseload was too heavy to permit satisfactorily solving the problems 
of the students in need. 



STAFF 

The worker-aide teams consisted of 1 supervising director, 2 assistant 
directors, C3 Pupil Personnel workers, 49 Pupil Personnel aides, 2 administrative 
aides, 1 stenographer, and 10 clerk- typists . The Child Development Specialists 
consisted of 1 supervisory director, 1 assistant director, 9 clinical psycholo- 
gists, and 6 psychiatric social workers. 

Pupil Personnel workers were required to have a college degree with 
specialization in sociology, psychology, or education. Pupil Personnel aides 
were required to have graduated from an accredited high school and to have 
one year of college or work experience with a youth, community, or social 
service agency. r .lhen possible, aides were selected from the community in 
which a Title I school was located. 



PARTICIPANTS J ' 

Identified students from 34 Title I schools, including 5 non-putlic schools, 
were served by Pupil Personnel Service Teams. 

BUDGZT 

Budget allotment: $1,250,437. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The Audio-Visual Department has been responsible for the maintenance, 
repair, processing and delivery of audio-visual equipment and materials to 
Title I public and non-public schools. The department also provided in- 
service training sessions for teachers and other personnel in the use of the 
audio-visual equipment and materials. 

The over-all objectives of Audio-Visual Services are: 

1. To provide training in the operation of audio-visual equipment in the 
in-service education of teachers, paraprofessionals and students 
with the Title I schools. 

2. To produce audio-visual materials to be used in the schools. 

3. To engage in research and to locate from hundreds of producers, 
government agencies or private producers the material which will most 
effectively implement the curriculum. 

4. To organize and work with groups of officers, teachers and other 
persons involved in evaluating materials. 

5. To exercise discrimination in the final selection of the materials. 

6. To provide audio-visual instruction material to be used in the 
classrooms . 

7. To provide audio-visual instructional materials related to abilities, 
background and special needs of students. 

8. To provide sufficient high quality equipment to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding audio-visual program in Title I schools. 

9. To maintain this equipment and to supply accessories for equipment. 

During the school year 1969-70, the Media Center has filled requests for 
6,000 films, 3,000 filmstrips and loans of some 60 different pieces of equip- 
ment. The system of having all equipment and audio-visual supplies consigned 
to the schools flow through the Audio-Visual Services Department insures 
accurate receipts and inventory control. 

A professional member of the Audio-Visual Services staff worked with 
teachers in evaluating materials and equipment, participated in faculty 
meetings for the purpose of acquainting teachers with materials, techniques, 
and trends in audio-visual equipment, and worked with students in photo- 
graphy and audio-visual clubs. 
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Audio-Visual Services 



Audio-visual assistants provided service in library booking and processing 
audio-visual materials for delivery to the schools and assisted the school 
personnel in operation of the equipment. 

The primary function of two teacher aides assigned to Audio-Visual 
Services by the Elementary School Department was to work with teachers within 
the audio-visual program in individual Title I schools. They assisted in 
workshops and audio-visual clubs. 

Plans for the future in the Audio-Visual Services Program call for a 
transition from an Audio-Visual Library to an Educational Media Center. 
Because the importance of audio-visual materials in the teaching process is 
accepted and realized by most teachers, there is a growing need for the system 
to handle sophisticated visual materials, tape decks, television and closed 
circuit television and so forth. Trained personnel who can give leadership 
and education in the use of these instruments to help facilitate the learning 
process will be needed. 

A good program in photography and television production would satisfy 
some of the objectives of Title I programs, and give Title I students trained 
in the Urban Communications Project at American University an opportunity 
to use the technical knowledge they acquired in this special Title I program. 
Research studies show there are job opportunities in the communications field 
for well trained inner-city Black youth. 

STAFF 



1 TSA-15 teacher 

1 film and equipment repairman 

2 audio-visual assistants 
2 teacher aides 

1 supply clerk 

PARTICIPANTS 

This program provided audio-visual equipment and services for 34 public 
and non-public Titlq I schools. 

BUDGET 



The budget allocation for this program was: $43,543 



URBA1J SERVICE CORPS 
WIDEN Ilffi HORIZONS 



DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 



The objectives of the Urban Service Corps was to bring services to school 
children. Washington* D.C., as all other major cities, has many educational 
problems, reflected most frequently in its inner-city areas. It was felt that 
the Urban Service Corps could be effective against the typical inner-city 
child's background of social, economic, cultural, and educational deprivation 
through the pursuit of two major goals: 

1. The development of plans, projects, or programs to augment or support 
the present educational offerings of the school, as well as to explore new 
avenues to education for the disadvantaged. 

2. The recruitment and training of volunteers to bring needed services 
to children. The Corps operates on the premise that there are hundreds of 
people in the community who have services, talents, skills, or training who 
will be willing to give help, if asked, to children in the public schools. 

Services offered by the Urban Service Corps during the school year 1969-70 
included: 

1 . Purchase of eyeglasses, hearing aids, and clothing . Funds through 
Title I made possible the purchase of eyeglasses, hearing aids, and clothing for 
students in Title I elementary and secondary schools. In addition to the r.ew 
clothing purchased, large quantities of used clothing ware distributed. 

2. Emergency requests for funds . Emergency requests for assistance 
with school fees and exmination fees for continuing education were met where 
funds were available. In the absence of Title I funds and from private dona- 
tions, resources were found from community resources by members of the Urban 
Service Corps staff. 

3. Recruitment of Volunteers . More than 30 programs operated through 
the use of approximately 15,000 volunteers. Volunteers included hundreds of 
college students, housewives, professional people, government personnel, cabinet 
wives, and members of church clubs and business groups. Volunteers were 
recruited to work with children on a one-to-one basis and served as aides in 
art, music, library, reading, mathematics and other school subjects. Typical 
comments regarding the work accomplished by these aides follow: 

”Interest in reading has come from negative to positive. Attention increased. 

Some better performance.” 
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Urban Service Corps 



”Uas attendance problem. Interest of chi Id good on field trips we've taken. 
Hasn't missed a day when I'm here. Has improved in reading.” 

"A great need for individual attention. Tragic home situation - emotional 
problems deep, ilo real academic progress, although some improvement in 
reading. Child really needed individual help in reading. Good rapport 
established through field trips, talks, games, etc.” 

’’Child has heavy home responsibilities. Felt when I could get through to 
her, I helped her overcome her feeling of discouragement and helped her 
toward a better attitude about school.” 

4. Widening Horizons Program . This program offered organized tours to 
government agencies and private agencies as a part of the regular secondary 
school program at Garnet-Patterson, Shaw, and Terrell Junior High Schools. The 
objective of these tours were to help students become aware of occupational 
opportunities, as well as to analyze their own strengths and weaknesses in 
relation to their careers. A vocational aide was assigned to each of these 
schools to help arrange the tours, accompany the students on the tours, to 
provide information about the various occupations and to do f ol low- through work 
with the students on planning for a career. Tours included: 

a. A tour to the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority. Here, 

the students were given information about the future subway system. They 
were given the opportunity to get on one of the subway cars. 

b. Another tour took them to the Department of Agriculture where autumn 
colors, seeds, and other changes in plant life were emphasized. The 
students had an opportunity to work with plant specimens. 

c. There was a tour to the White House and the students were given a guided 
tour of the White House, which included special rooms. 

d. There was also a tour to the WTTG-TV station. Here, they learned about 
the many jobs and people involved in the TV industry. 

e. Students took a tour to the Beltsville Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Here, they learned about occupations and requirements involved in 
experiments conducted with animals. 

f. Students also went to the Smithsonian Institution where they visited 
laboratories and research departments to learn about interesting occupa- 
tions of people who collect specimens and prepare them for exhibit. 

g. Cne important tour was attending one of the court sessions. Here, 
students learned about the function of the courts, the occupations in- 
volved, and how they affect students' lives. A lawyer from the District 
Courts volunteered to come back to the school and talk further with the 
students about the cases they saw being tried. Cne was a murder case, 
and another was a case involving auto theft. 
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